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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. : , E 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name und residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2-cts. per quarter, or 

39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Netice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
‘for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
‘friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
‘rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 

pon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing te subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
kimself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
‘er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE GIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins,” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destrne- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close or the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1300 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to ‘his world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on ihe plane of the Second Resurrection. 

*‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 

aS IT 18 IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Fai‘h; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘*« Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works thah these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven, 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, ‘fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deatu in Victory.” Isaiah, 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Hom. Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetiugs every Evening. . 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 

devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
_ Associated Communities at Oneids, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations, System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth, 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter If. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI: . Showing the bearings of the pre- 


4 Consisting of— 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN AGL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 
HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 


for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, envi varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Four, in 
sacks—Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American. manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Za Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, NV. Y., 1854. 





ceding views on Socialism, Political E y> 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART III.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CHRISTENDOM CONSTITUTIONAL CuRIS- 
Tianity. THe BisLe on eriaGe. Pavui’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand B:s_ty Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Sem) 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books,---Kible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 








What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. ‘ 

5. Believing that what ought o be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Miut has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Puiney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Prees 

THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 

NO 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

je Office No. 48 Willow Place, near’ Ftate-stice 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business 4. excye 


GeorcE Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameted Cloth, Ladies- 
Satcliels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


Scenes in. Mesopotamia. 
The following extracts, which we cull from 

Layard’s ‘ Nineveh and its Remains, are not on- 

ly interesting alone, but doubly so from the 

hght which they throw upon the character of a 

country rich in Old Testament associations.— 

Layard commenced his excavations at Nimroud 

in the month of November, and briefly describes 

the appearance of the great plain at that time 

thus: 

The lofty cone and broad mound of Nim- 

roud broke like a distant mountain on the 

morning sky. But how changed was the scene 

since my former visit! The ruins were no 

longer clothed with verdure and many-colored 
flowers ; no signs of habitation, not even the 

black tent of the Arab, was seen upon the 
plain. The eye wandered over a parched and 

barren waste, across which occasionally swept 

the whirlwind, dragging wita it a cloud of sand. 

After spending the winter in his researches 

there, he gives us the following picture: 

The middle of March in Mesopotamia is the 

brightest epoch of spring. A new change had 

come over the face of the plain of Nimroud. 

Its pasture lands, known as the ‘ Jaif,’ are re- 
nowned for their rich and luxuriant herbage. 

In times of quiet, the studs of the Pasha and 
of the Turkish authorities, with the horses of 
the cavalry and of the inhabitants of Mosul, 
are sent here to graze. Day by day they ar- 
rived in long lices. The Shemutti and Jehesh 

left their huts, and encamped on the green- 
sward which surrounded the villages. The 
plain, as far as the eye could reach, was stud- 
ded with the white pavilions of the Hytas and 
the black tents of the Arabs. Picketed around 
them were innumerable horses in gay trappings, 
struggling to release themselves from the bonds, 
which restrained them from ranging over the 
green pastures. 

Flowers of every hue enamelled the meadows , 
not thinly scattered over the grass as in nor- 
thern climes, but in such thick and gathering 
clusters that the whole plain seemed a patch- 
work of many colors. he dogs, as they re- 
turned from bunting, issued from the long grasa 
dyed red, yellow, or blue, according to the 
flowers through which they bad last . forced 
their way. 

The villages of Naifa and Nimroud were de- 
serted, and I remained alone with Said, and my 
servants. The houses now began to swarm 
with vermin; we no longer slept under the 
roofs, and it was time to follow the example 
of the Arabs. I accordingly encamped on 
the edge of a Jarge pond on the outskirts of 
Nimroud. Said accompanied me ; and Selah, 
his young wife, a be ae Ae Arab girl, built 
up his shed, and watehed and milked his dim- 
inutive flock of sheep and goats I was sur- 

rounded by Arabs, who had either nen 

their tents, or, too poor to buy ithe black goat- 

hair cloth of which they are made, had erec- 

ted small huts of reeds and dry grass. 

When I returned in the evening after the 
labor of the day, I often sat at the door of my 
tent, and giving myself up to the full enjoy- 
ment of that calm and repose which are im- 
parted to the senses by such scen:s as these, I 
gazed listlessly on the varied groups before me. 
As the sun went down behind the low hills 
which separate the river from the desert— 
even their rocky sides had struggled to emu- 
late the verdant clothing of the plain—its re- 
ceding rays were gradually withdrawn, like a 
transparent veil of light, from the landscape. 
Over the pure cloudless sky was the glow of 
the last light. The great mound threw its 
dark shadow far across the plain. In the dis- 
tance, and beyond the Zab, Kesbaf, another 
venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into the even- 
ing mist. Still more distant, and still more 
indistinet was a solitary hill overlooking the 
ancient city of Arbela. The Kurdish moun- 
tains, whose snowy summits cherished the 
dying sunbeams, yet struggled with the twi- 
light. The bleating of sheep and lowing of 
cattle, at first faint, became louder as the flocks 
returned from their pastures, and wandered 
among the tents. Girls hurried over the green- 
sward to seek their father’s cattle, or crouched 
down to milk those which had returned alone 
to their well-remembered folds. Some were 
coming from the river bearing the replepished 
pitchers on their heads or shoulders; others, 
no less graceful in their form, and erect in 
their carriage, were carrying the heavy load of 
long grass which they had cut inthe meadows. 











posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
ious Press. ? 


mune, 43. Willow Placc. 


Sometimes a party of horsemen might have 
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been seen in the distance slowly crossing the 
plain, the tufts of ostrich feathers which topped 
their long spears showing darkly against the 
the eveniog sky. They weuld ride up to my 
tent, and give me the usual salutation, ‘ Peace 
be with you, O Bey,’ or, ‘ Allah Aienak, God 
help you.’ Thea driving the ends of their 
lances into the ground, they would spring from 
their mares, and fasten their halters to the still 
quivering weapons. Seating themselves on 
the grass, they related deeds of war and plun- 
der, or speculated on the site of the tents of 
Sofuk, until the moon rose, when they vaulted 
into their saddles and took the way of the 
desert. 

The plain now glittered with innumerable 
fires. As the night advanced they vanished 
one by one until the landscape was wrapped in 
darkness and in silence, only disturbed by the 
barking of the Arab dog. 


When the great Ninevite plains are in all their 
glory he makes a visit to the Sheik of a powerful 
nomadic tribe, and on the way falls in with one 
of those wandering hordes upon the move, which 
he graphically describes as follows : 

We had now reaehed the pasture-grounds of 
the Shammar, and Sheikh Khalaf declared that 
Sofuk’s tents could not be far distant. A few 
days before they had been pitched almost 
amongst the ruins of Al Hather; but he had 
since left them and it was not known where he 
had encamped. Westarted early in the morn- 
ing, and took the direction pointed out by Khal- 
af. Our view was bounded to the east by a 
rising ground. When we reached its summit, 
we looked down upon a plain, which appeared 
to swarm with moving objects. We had come 
apon the main body of the Shammar. It 
would be difficult to describe the appearance of 
a large tribe, like that we now met, when mi- 
grating to vew pastures. The scene caused in 
me feelings of melancholy, for it recalled many 
hours, perhaps unprofitably, though certainly 
happily spent; and many friends, some who 
now sighed in captivity for the joyous freedom 
which those wondering hordes enjoyed ; others 
who had perished in its defence. We soon 
found ourselves in the midst of wide-spreading 
flocks of sheep and camels. As far as the eye 
could reach, to the right, to the left, and in 
front, still the same moving crowd. Long 
lines of asses aud bullocks laden with black 
tents, huge caldrons end variegated carpets ; 
aged women and men, no longer able to walk, 
tied on the heap of domestic furniture ; infants 
erammed into saddle-bags, their tiny heads 
thrust through the narrow opening, balanced 
on the animal’s back by kids or lambs tied on 
the opposite side ; young girls clothed only in 
the close-fitting Arab shirt, which displayed 
rather than concealed their graceful forms; 
mothers with their children on their shoulders ; 
boys driving flocks of lambs ; horsemen armed 
with their long tufted spears, scouring the 
plain on their fleet mares: riders urging their 
dromedaries with their short hooked sticks, and 
leading their high-bred steeds by the halter; 
eolts galloping amonst the throng ; high-born 
ladies seated in the centre ot huge wings, 
which extends like those of a butterfly from 
each side of the camel’s hump, and are no less 
gaudy and variegated. Such was the motley 
erowd through which we had to wend our way 
for several hours. Our appearance created a 
lively sensation; the women checked our 
horses; the horsemen assembled round us, and 
rode by our side ; the children yelled and ran 
after the Franks. 


In summer drouth and whirlwind take posses- 
sion of the plains, and Layard is compelled to 
take up his abode in an excavation in the bank of 
the Tigris; in the following extract he gives us 
an idea of the country when held by the ‘genius 
of desolation.’ 


The change to summer had been as_ rapid as 
that which ushered in the spring. The ver- 
dure of the plain had perished almost in a day. 
Hot winds, coming from the desert, had burnt 
up and carried away the shrubs; flights of lo- 
eusts, darkening the air had destroyed the few 
patches of cultivation, and had completed the 
havoe commenced by the heat of the sun.— 
The Abou-Salman Arabs, having struck their 
black tents, were now living in ozailis; or sheds, 
constructed of reeds and grass along the banks 
of the river. The Shemutti and Jehesh had 
returned to their villages, and the plain pre- 
rented the same naked and desolate aspect 
that it wore in the month of November. The 
heat, however, was now almost intolerable. — 
Vivlent whirlwinds occasionally swept over the 
face of the country. They could be seen as 
they advanced from the desert, carrying along 
with them clouds of sand and dust. Almost 
atter darkness prevailed during their passage, 
which lasted generally about an hour, and 
nothing could revist their fury. On returning 

home one afternoon after a tempest of this 
kind, I found no traces of my dwellings ; they 


| 


had been completely carried away. Ponder- 
ous wuoden frame works had been borne over 
the bank, and hurled some hundred yards dis- 
tant ; the tents had disappeared, and my furni- 
ture was scattered over the plain. When on 
the mound, my only secure place of refuge 
was beneath the fallen lion, where I could de- 
fy the fury of the whirlwind; the Arabs 
ceased from their work and crouched in the 
trenches, almost suffocated and blinded by the 
dense cloud of fine dust and sand which noth- 
ing could exclude. 

— ——— —_ —__—— 
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Heart Cultivation. 

Life Illustrated, the new weekly paper of 
Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, draws a lesson from 
the Arctic catastrophe, and the different behavior 
of parties on that occasion, on the importance of 
courage as an element of character; and defines 
courage as heart-strength—the ability to do in 
the hour of peril what the conscience and the 
judgment will approve in the hour of safety. We 
clip the following paragraph on the bearing of 
education in developing this virtue: 

Epucation has much to do with our courage 
and our cowardice, particularly that priceless, 
little considered part of our education which goes 
on wut of the schoolroom. Learning to swim, for 
example. A little boy, standing for the first time 
upon the shores of the sea, is naturally appalled 
at the thought of breasting its loud re-sounding 
waves. His first essay to bathe is little more 
than a shuddery washing of his feet in the watery 
sand. But familiarity with the scene daily em- 
boldens him ; his companions taunt, his instrutor 
encourages: he wades out further and further ; 
and, at length, ina moment of faith, he trusts 
himself upon the buoyant bosom of the deep, and 
learns exultingly that he can swim! Thenceforth 
the ocean is his friend, and he ‘ plays familiar with 
his hoary locks.’ Thenceforth, to the last day of 
his life, he is a braver being. He has overcome 
one great natural fear by an effort of his own, and 
he has gained in consciousness of power and in 
stoutness of heart. Learning to ride repeats this 
heart-strengthening process, and so does learning 
to catch a swift ball, and to climb high trees. 
It was observed long ago, that the boldest in the 
play-ground is the bravest in battle.” 

‘Taking the word in its full signification,’ con- 
tinues the writer, ‘we are ready to assert that 
the one object of a perfect instructor, would be 
to teach courage,—the courage to brave physical 
danger, to tell the truth, to accept truth, to ac- 
knowledge error, to adhere to the unpopular 
right, to denounce the applauded wrong, to act 
according to one’s best thought.’ This summing 
up of the idea of education in that of courage 
seems to be a good one, and is borne vut by the 
Bible, which, in its description of the Holy City, 
excludes the fearful with the abominable and 
liars, &c. But love is the complement and ground- 
work of courage, and whoever would attain it in 
the highest sense, must do so through that alone 
which casteth out fear:’ viz., perfect love, the im- 
parted life of God. 
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Letting in Light. 

Senator Houston, of Texas, has accepted an in- 
vitation to take part in a course of Anti-slavery Lec- 
tures projected in Boston for the coming winter, re- 
serving to himself, however, the right to speak his 
own independent sentiments of the institution, whe- 
ther for or against. The arrangement is exceedingly 
creditable to all parties—to the southern Senator 
for consenting to discuss the subject before a nor- 
thern audience, and tothe Anti-Slavery committee 
of invitation, for according to him the liberty of 
treating the subject in his own way. The Even- 
ing Post alluding to the circumstance, says: 

“When will the capital of any southern state in- 
vite any northern speaker to ‘lecture on slavery’ 
upon terms like these? What sort of a reception 
would Senators Sumner or Seward meet with in 
South Carolina or Texas, if it were announced that 
upon the invitation of a committee of gentlemen, 
the y were to give their views of the institution of 
slavery? Alas, that is a test for which southern 
chivalry is not yet prepared! Thank Heaven, we 
have no institution at the North that we are afraid 
to have discussed on all sides, and we venture to 
say that no lecture in the Boston course will be 
so largely attended, or more respectfully listened 
to than the one which is expected from General 
Houston, if he should deliver it, though there 
might be not ten persons in his audience who are 
not unfriendly to the institution in all its rela- 
tions.” 

The Post’s remark tells deservedly against 
Southern liberality as compared with Northern, in 
this instance. Butit will not do to carry self-con- 
gratulation too far on the ground of such a com- 
parison. We doubt, for instance, the propriety of 
the statement that we have no institution at the 
Nortb that we are afraid to-have discussed on all 





sides. Wait till the trial comes of some subject 


that closely touches the fancied interests, social 
pecuniary or domestic, of Northern selfishness. 
However we are glad of any symptoms of increas- 
ing liberality of discussion, like that which makes 
occasion for the Post’s commentary. If the Bos 
ton example could be followed, so as to bring on 
a mutual, temperate discussion of the subject of 
slavery between the North and South, great geod 
might be done. The interchange of views would 
promote courtesy and charity, and a feeling of 
common interest taking the place of acrid recrim- 
ination would eventually lead to good practical 
measures for abolishing evils both at the South 
and the North. 


The Latest News. 


The steamer Atlantic, from Liverpool, arrived 
at New York on Sunday last, bringing three days 
later news from Europe. 

MR. SOULE IN DIFFICULTY. 

The most startling item of intelligence brought 
by the Atlantic, relates to Mr. Soule, the unlucky 
American Minister to the Court of Spain. This 
personage has been excluded by the French gov- 
ernment from the soil of France. The London 
correspondent of the N. Y. Times gives the fol- 
lowing version of the affair: “Mr. Soule having 
spent two days in London, set out last Tuesday 
for Madrid, via France. On his arrival at Calais, 
he was asked to show his passports, and having 
done so, was requested to step into an inner room 
of the Bureau de Police. Here he was told he 
must leave the country by the next steamer, 
and that he would not be allowed in the mean- 
while to go anywhere out of Calais, being in fact 
placed under surveillance. ‘There must be a mis- 
take, sir,’ said our Minister; ‘do you know who 
I am? ‘There is not the slightest mistake, sir,’ 
was the reply ; ‘you are Me. Soule, the Ambas- 
sador of the United States of America at the 
Court of Spain, and I have orders not to let you 
pass.’ ‘Where are your orders, sir?’ asked Mr. 
Soule. ‘This is no business of yours, sir; these 
orders are for me, and I am acting upon them,’ 
said the Commissary. Mr. Souie left by the next 
steamer for London. The news being made known 
in the American circles, the greatest excitement 
prevailed, and, as may be imagined, measures of 
all sorts were suggested.” The Minister at Paris 
immediately remonstrated against the proceeding 
in energetic terms, but to no purpose. What the 
upshot of the matter will be we cannot of course 
judge. The London Times regards it as only a 
persenal affair, and ridicules the idea of making 
it the ground of a national difference. But the 
Americans generally concur in regarding it as an 
insult to their government. 





SEBASTOPOL. 

The latest telegraphic intelligence which had 
been received by the French and English govern- 
ments, is dated from the Crimea, on the 29th of 
October. At that time the siege was going on 
favorably, but the Russians are not reported to 
have sustained the loss of any essential part of 
the fortress. Two outer forts had been taken, 
anda breach effected by the besieging army, ac- 
cording to one report; but, on the other hand, a 
Russian official dispatch states, that the Russians 
had made a successful sortie, destroying a French 
battery, spiking eight mortars, and taking pris- 
oner the English Lord Dunkellin, A protracted 
siege is evidently expected by all parties. 

THK CZAR SENDS HIS SONS TO THE WAR. 


Michael and Nicholas, the youngest sons of the 
Czat had already arrived at Odessa, and would 
proceed, in the course of a few days, to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s headquarters, in order to take 
active service in the army. Previous to their 
leaving St. Petersburg, a religious service was 
held in presence of 35,000 of the army: the Czar, 
his sons, and the troops, are said to haye knelt on 
the field, and invoked the blessings of heaven on 


their arms. 
THE BALTIC. 


Most of the French ships have reached home— 
the English are yet cruising about. Great prep- 
arations are being made in England and France 
for the siege of Cronstadt, which, it is stated, will 
be the first act of the spring campaign in the 
Baltic. The English war department has already 
ordered the construction of 120 gunboats and 40 
floating batteries. 





Wreck of the Ship New Era. 


PROBABLE Loss OF 300 Lives. 

The papers this morning inform us that the 
ship New Era, of Bath, Me., bound from Bremen 
to New York, went ashore Sunday night ina 
dense fog, off Deal, about twelve miles south of 





Sandy hook, haying on board more than 300 souls. 


Steamboats have been sent to her relief, but were 
unable to approach her on account of the very 
heavy sea, which up to last night continued to 
make a clean sweep over the deck of the sinking 
ship. At the same time, a dense fog prevailed 
through the day, only occasionally clearing away 
for a few minutes, as ifto present to the. people 
on shore a full view of the frightful scene. Thus 
far only a few persons, including the captain, have 
been able to reach the shore in safety. It is 
stated that one half of the passengers (emigrants) 
were drowned in the steerage shortly after the 
vessel struck. The last dispatch—dated 8 o’clock 
last evening—states that the ship was then nearly 
level with the sea which was making a clean 
breach over her, and it was not thought possible 
that the passengers could hold on much longer. 
A second line has been thrown from the shore 
across the deck of the ship, but the passengers 
and crew appear to be too much exhausted to 
avail themselves of it ;and when the last mes- 
senger left the scene of the disaster, the general 
opinion was that the ship must go to pieces very 
speedily, and in that case probably every soul 
on board would be lost. 

P.S. According to the latest dispatch in the 
Evening Post, the captain, officers and men, (ex- 
cept the steward,) together with 102 of the pas- 
gengers, had been saved. up to half past nine this 
morning. 


Matters of Mention. 
(Condensed from the Papers ) 
—William Henry Channirg is now preaching 
in Liverpool, England. 

—Col. Benton is to lecture in Baltimore on the 
12th of December, on the Pacific Railroad. 

—The French army in the Crimea is accompa- 
nied by 500 of the Sisters of Charity. 

—It is stated, that during the last twelve 
months more than 4,000 American vessels, includ- 
ing those on the lakes and rivers, have been lost. 
—Two destructive fires occurred in Kingston, 
C. W., on the mght of Nov. 10. St. Paul’s church 
and many valuable buildings were destroyed. 
—The clipper ship Nightingale has made this 
season the shortest passage on record, between 
the ports of New York and Australia—73 days. 

—A Chinese newspaper has been established in 
California, under the title of Kin-chan- ji-sin-lou, 
which signifies The Gold-mine Journal. 

—The Panama railway is completed to within 
eleven miles of Panama, and the cars run that 
distance ; the rest of the distance is performed in 
three hours on mules. 

—Saturday, Nov. 11, 1,490 emigrants from 
Europe arrived at New York. During the month 
of September more than 14,000 emigrants ar- 
rived at this port—one thousand more tkan in the 
same month last year. 

—There are two small towns in Germany which 
manufacture annually 151,320 violins, 31,716 
guitars, 600 double basses, 3000 violincellos, and 
45,000 dollars worth of strings. In Germany al- 
most every body plays an instrument. 

—Thursday, the 30th of November, has been 
chosen for Thanksgiving Day, by the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvama, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Massachusetts, New York and 
Michigan. Maryland, Wisconsin, New Jersey and 
Florida, will keep the 23d. 

—‘Birds of the Bible’ is a new book with beau- 
tiful illustrations, noticed by a late reviewer, who 
says, ‘We have now had the Women of the Bi- 
ble, the Flowers of the Bible, the Bards of the 
Buble, and the Birds of the Bible ; the Beasts, the 
Men, and the Fishes yet remain to be done,’ 

— Wheat in California has been grown at the 
rate of sixty-six and tow thirds bushels, of 60 
pounds, per acre. That is more than three times 
the average of the Atlantic States, and higher 
than that grown upon the best wheat fields of the 
old States, or fertile lands of the Western praries. 

—The ladies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of New York, propose to erect an Episcopal Church 
whose seats shall be perpetually free, as a memo- 
rial of the late Bishop Wainwright. The Church 
will be designated as that of ‘St. John the Evan- 
geligt,’ and be known as the ‘ Ladies’ Memorial of 
Bishop Wainwright, with seats forever free.’ 

—There is much good doing in New York city 
through the agency of Evening Schools. From 
three to four thousand pupils are in attendance 
every night. Nearly all of that number have no 
intellectual privileges during the day , and many 
of them, at night, would be on the road to ruin, 
were it not for these schools.—Life Illustrated. 

—An accident occured last Saturday evening 








on the Erie railroad, in consequence of the wash- 
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ing away of road on one side, which caused the 
express train to run off the track near Port 
Jervis. The tender was completely demolished, 
and thrown partly upcn the locomotive; the 
baggage car broken and piled partly upon this, 
and the first passenger car broken at the forward 
end. There were two passenger cars filled with 
passengers, but no one on the train was injureu, 
with the exception of the engineer, who received 
aslight flesh-cut. After waiting at the place 
where the accident happened about three hours, 2. 
new engine and cars came down from Port Jervis 
—took the passengers on board, and brought them 
all safe and sound to New York. 

—Last Saturday evening at the Astor House, a 
gentleman named Tibbetts exhibited a madel of a 
balloon which he claims is so constructed as to 
overcome obstacles hitherto unsurmounted by 
acronauts. With this balloon the projector in- 
sists une can rise to any height, with capacity to 
guide it in a given direction and descend at any 
point desired. He employs the gas ordinarily 
used to inflate balloons, using it, however, as a 
depressing power, as well as for purposes of cle- 
vation. He does this by compressing a portion 
of the gas when he wishes to ascend, thereby con- 
verting it into ballast. Two revolving wings at- 
tached near the base, propel the balloon in the 
direction required. The revolution of these cre- 
ates a constant current of air towards the rear; 
thus enabling it to be guided by a rudder. Mr. 
Tibbetts says that with a balloon of adequate ca- 
pacity and strength, long and protracted aerial 
journeys may be attempted to any point, and in 
perfect security.— Times. 





Dr. Rae and Sir John Franklin. 

Dr. Rae, who, it will be recollected, reported, a 
short time since, that he had learned from a party 
of Esquimaux some facts concerning the probable 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his lost companions, 
has written a letter to the London Times, giving 
his reasons for not verifying the information he 
had received. He says it could not possibly be 
done by his company ‘in any other way than by 
passing another winter at Repulse Bay, and mak- 
ing another journey over the snow and ice m the 
spring of 1855;’ and he accordingly chose to re- 
turn, so preventing ‘the risk of more valuable 
lives being sacrificed ia a useless search in por- 
tions of the Arctic Seas, hundreds of miles dis- 
tant from the sad scene where the lives of so 
many of the long-lost party terminated.’ 

In answer to the question naturally suggested 
by his report,—what should prevent Sir John 
Franklin and his party from subsisting where 
Esquimaux can live, and where Dr. Rae’s party 
found abundant means ?—Dr. Rae says: 

At the season when Sir John Franklin’s party 
was seen traveling over the ice, the seal-holes are 
covered by snow, and can only be discovered by 
the acute sense of smell of the native dogs; and, 
after the seal-hole is discovered, much patience, 
experience, and care, are requisite to kill the seal. 
‘As soon as the suow thaws, (say in June,) the 
seals show themselves on the ice, but they are 
then so difficult of approach that not one of my 
men, (OvxicBuck, the interpreter, excepted,) al- 
though they often made the attempt, could ap- 
proach near enough to shoot any of these animals. 
I wintered at a part of the Arctic coast remark- 
able by its geographical formation for the abun- 
dance of deer during the Autumn migrations, but 
only then; and it was at that time that we laid 
up our winter stock of food ; but it was hard work 
even for us, (all practiced sportsmen, picked men, 
and in good strength and training,) to collect a 
sufficiency. That portion of country near to and 
on which a portion of Sir Jchn Franklin’s party 
was seen, is in the spring notoriously the most 
barren of animal life of any of the Arctic shores, 
and the few deer that may be seen are generally 
very shy, from having been hunted during the 
winter by Indians on the borders of the woodlands. 
‘fo prove this scarcity of game, I may add that 
during my spring journey of 56 days’ duration, 
one deer only and afew partridges were shot by us. 

He further states that “two overland expe- 
ditions have been decided upon,—the one in boats 
to go down the Mackenzie River in search of Cap- 
tain Cotiinson, about the safety of whom there 
is now some anxiety; the other, in canoes, down 
Back’s Fish River, to make further inquiry into 
the fate of Sir Jonn FRAnKL1n’s people, and to 
endeavor to obtain some more relics.” 


Antinomianism Renounced. 

The spirit of antinomianism is one we 
do well to criticise and rouse ourselves 
against from time to time, as it is a des- 
perate evil, and at the same time very 
plausible and insinuating, and full of self- 
justifying excuses. 

In order to cultivate in ourselves a 





THE CIRCULAR, 


proper repugnance towards this spirit, we 
may consider in the first place, that it is 
the spirit of the experience described in 
the 7th of Romans, which we have always 
condemned as sinful, unbelieving experi- 
ence. We have rebuked the churches 
from the beginning for making this ex- 
perience their text and standard. They 
profess to be living not under the law, 
but under the New Covenant. They call 
themselves by the name of Christ, whose 
office was to save his people from their 
sins—they acknowldege in word his death, 
resurrection, and ministry, and claim to 
be members of him; and still they can 
only say, ‘ When I would do good, evil is 
present with me ; the good that I would, 
I do not, and the evil that I would not 
that I do.’ Their only confession is, 
that they know their duty, and would be 
glad to do it, but continually fail to do 
it—find it impossible, and expect to find 
it so. The meaning of such a confession 
is just this; ‘I can do nothing of myself, 
and God is not faithful enough, or has 
not grace enough to do for me: and so I 
must expect to live on in sin, till he in 
his sovereign mercy, at death or some 
other time, sees fit to save me. What 
can be more complete antinomianism 
than this? We may turn then,all our 
hostility to the position of the churches 
against the spirit of antinomianism, for 
that is at once the secret of their posi- 
tion, and the most deadly element of their 
opposition to our faith. 

A second consideration is this: the 
essence of antinomianism is laziness—laz- 
iness protected by all manner of subtle- 
ties, and plausible excuses. An antino- 
mian theory will be found in every case 
connected with, and serving asa cover of 
this vice. When a person finds himself 
in a state of weakness and impotence of 
life, produced by self-abuse and sin—or if 
he isso by inheritance, or whatever the 
cause may be—this weakness and impo- 
tence of life, and aversion to serious self- 
exertion must be justified and protected; 
and the person must go about to find 
some theory that will make out such a 
state of things to be innocent and neces- 
sary. With that in view, a whole theo- 
logical theory may be constructed—a man 
may show himself a zealot in religion and 
theology, and a loyal advocate of the grace 
of God, when really his sole object is to 
protect his own laziness. He may not be 
thoroughly conscious himself that such is 
his motive ; but Sutan takes advantage 
of his predisposition—the strong feeling 
he has of the irksomeness of real spiritual 
exertion, to shape his ideas and theories 
in accordance with his feelings, and so he 
surrounds himself with an antinomian 
wall of protection against the stimulat- 
ing influences of the spirit of God, His 
spiritual laziness, or death, is the devil’s 
soil in which to sow delusions—it puts 
him in close sympathy with Satan. Laz- 
iness is the real nature of Satan’s life ; 
and all his turning and twisting and seem- 
ing industry, are only designed to protect 
himself in it. 

Here is the great wa: between God and 
the devil—between life and death.— 
What is laziness, but Ceath ? It is dark- 
ness, and the mother of darkness—and 
antinomianism as a theory, is an attempt 
to justify it. Antinomianism is darkness 
pretending to be light—laziness and death 
claiming permission of Christ, and peace- 





able alliance with his spirit. 





Another consideration which should 
excite our indignation against antino- 
mianism, is the misrepresentation of 
God which it gives. It is true, looking 
at things in a secondary way, we may 
talk about the influences of the devil— 
of persons and circumstances around us, 
&c., as things affecting our experience ; 
but, after all, the final and wholesale 
view is, that God Almighty is always 
dealing with us—arranging our circum- 
stances, and disposing our situations with 
exact reference to our resources. For if 
that is not true, we could have no reason- 
able hope of salvation. There would be 
no ground for the consolation of such 
promises as that ‘all things shall work 
together for good to them that love 
God ;’ that ‘ He wilt not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are. able,’ &¢.— 
How could the Lord utter.such sayings, 
if we are at liberty to suppose that the 
devil and chance have an. equal share 
with him in disposing of our circumstan- 
ces—-if it is not the true view that he 
has control of the whole of them, and 
that all our surroundmgs, and the vari- 
ous influences which affect us, are to be 
referred to his arrangement? If 1 hire a 
boy to go on the scaffold and mow away 
hay, and then pitch it to him in unreas- 
onable quantities, and at an unreasonable 
rate, so that he can justly complain of 
being over-tasked and in danger of 
smothering, I am comdemned as a 
cruel man. But if it is true, as the 
antinomians say, that they cannot serve 
God—that temptations come upon them 
too strong, and that they are surrounded 
by misleading circumstances which they 
are unable to cope with, then it is true 
that God pitches in hay to them faster 
than they can mow it away. 

The truth is, God knows how to place 
circumstances around us adapted to our 
case, just as we know how to adapt 
empl-yment to a boy ; and if we do not 
mow away our hay, if we let it accumu- 
late so as to smother us, it is not be- 
cause it is pitched in too fast, but because 
we are lazy and take up some antinomi- 
an theory. which justifies us in doing 
nothing. And iri these circumstances, it 
is good that, he lets it come in and piles 
it up in smothering quantities, that it 
may wake us up. We need not think it 
is the devil that is pitching in the hay. 
It is not he that is on the load—nor hu- 
man beings nor principalities nor powers. 
It is God himself that is cuncerned in 
this matter ;. otherwise we could have no 
assurance. whatever of salvation. The 
whole gospel is a declaration that no 
more hay shall be pitched in than we 
can mow away. 

God gives us our task, surrounds us 
with circumstances adapted to try the 
strength of our faith. If we cannot cope 
with them, and master them, it is be- 
cause we do not put forth our strength. 
We get our very life and growth by 
putting forth our strength. It throws 
us into sympathy with eternal life. — 
When we put forth our energy to 
the mightiest extent possible in faith, we 
strike a chord of vibration that connects 
with the Almighty himself, and there is 
a return influx of omnipotence. Our ex- 
citement of ourselves is not the whole 
result. The temporary excitement made 
in faith, lets in a permanent infusion of 
omnipotence. 

Paul says, ‘ Be strong in the Lord, and 
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in the power of his migh;.’ There are a 
great many similar passages. Now the 
question is, how can that be done ?—how 
can we be strong in the Lord ? Is there 
any propriety in such exhortations? The 
antinomians would say, ‘ Your strength 
is just what it is—if God has given you 
strength, well and good; if not, you can- 
not help it—you cannot be any stronger 
than youare.’ But Paul says, ‘ Be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.’ Do something that will make 
you strong. Produce a self-excitement in 
the right direction; and that will bring 
on you an influx of omnipotent power: 
put on might. 

There is no rational hope of salvation 
except as we can believe that God arran- 
ges all our circumstances, or to keep up 
the homely figure already introduced, 
pitches in the hay. We cannot ration- 
ally hope to escape being smothered on 
any other hypothesis. If it is left to 
chance, or to the will of: human beings, 
we are, at least, as likely. to be smoth- 
ered as not. Or, if it is. supposed that 
the Lord assumes.the responsibility of 
only a part of it, and.allows the devil to 
use his discretion,, in pitching the re- 
mainder, the changes are still against us, 
The broad ground of faith and the Bible, 
is the one we.must stand on. That re- 
fers all things to God, and promises that 
all things shall work together for our 
good, 
If it is still objected that Satan has 
an agency in afflicting us, and so should 
be looked upon as having something to 
do with the hay, we answer, he is pre- 
cisely. the hay that a good Providence 
sometimes throws upon us. Every thing 
of the nature of temptations, we may 
call hay, including the devil with the 
rest, and the Lord sends it in upop 
us in proportion to our strength. Did 
not he pitch Satan into Job ?—not more 
of this affliction than Job could dispose of, 
it is true; and he never does in any case. 

This turns the very engine of antino- 
mianism against itself. The doctrine 
that ‘all things are of God,’ has been 
perverted into, the special strong-hold of 
antinomians. They say, ‘ Because all 
things are of, God, we need not do any 
thing to help ourselves : let circumstan- 
ces determime our course.” We turn 
that right round the. other way, and say, 
‘Because all things are of God we are 
sure our circumstances are not too strong 
for us: we can do right anywhere and 
everywhere.’ 

Here, too, is the hest weapon against 
evil-thinking ; it is the only doctrine 
that finally discards it. Take the doc- 
trine that God dispenses your lot, ana 
the whole of it, day by day, and then if 
you believe that God is gaad, there is no 
ground left for evil-thinking, Consider 
what an amount of the hay of suffering was 
thrown in upon Jesus Christ, and which he 
mowed away in perfect good-nature, Pi- 
late and Herod, scoffing and abuse, the 
nails and cross on one hand, and Satan 
plying him with all the spiritual oppres- 
sion conceivable, on the other-—large 
pitchfork-fulls rolling in upon him ; and 
yet he disposed of it all handsomely.— 
Now, in the predictions Christ gave be- 
forehand of these transactions, and in the 
account of the disciples afterwards, it is 
always assumed that God laid this load 
upon Christ, to the minutest straw.— 





‘Him, being delivered by the determinate 








‘to dispose of it. 


counse] and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and with wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.’ Go through the ac- 
count of the crucifixion, and you will find 
that all is referred to the determinate 
éounsel of God. ‘ These things happened 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.’— 
Christ so recognized it, and therefore 
did not complain. He did not think evil 
even of those who crucified him, counting 
them only as hay. ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” He 
did not find fault with them, or with God, 
or the devil, but quietly performed the 
work that was given him todo, ‘Now is 
my soul troubled, and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour? But 
for this cause came I unto this hour. — 
And he immediately adds, ‘Now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out’-—as 
though he had said, ‘ For this cause was 
I placed here, to mow him away ; let him 
come on.’ 

There can be no possible circumstances 
where we shall have occasion to abate 
from this testimony ; we can always be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might. For suppose at any time we 
feel dragged down and weak, Paul has 
provided for just such a case, and shows 
‘it is the very time to give scope to faith : 
“When I am weak, says he, then am I 
strong.’ Suppose, on the one hand, you 
are surrounded by tremendous circum- 
stances, and temptation is coming in like 
a storm, and on the other hand you feel 
weak as death—that is all that can be 
said on the side of difficulty. Now Paul 
is found glorying in just such circumstan- 

“ces, on the grand principle that ‘ Christ’s 
“strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 
~*When I am weak then am I strong.’— 
‘That state is favorable to faith, and 
‘therefore favorable to the influx of omni- 
“potence. 

We may well adopt into our creed as 
an antidote to antinomianism, the princi- 
ple that God superintends our whole des- 
tiny, or in other words that he pitches in 
‘eur hay, and therefore we are well able 

In this creed faith 


‘and works are properly connected and 


It overthrows both Calvinism 
The Arminians do 


‘combined. 
and Arminianism. 


‘not admit the first part of the principle 
. . ’ 
‘relating to God’s superintending agency, 


and the Calvinists deny the latter part, 


‘velating to man’s ability. It is neverthe- 


-_ 


* 


bess an expression, and we may say, the 
‘only expression, of integral faith. It is 
not an expression of confidence in our 
own strength, but is one that grounds 


*-our self-exertion on faith in God.—Home- 


A 


. 4 


a 


Yalk, 1851. 





A Similitude, 

One balmy summer day I walked to a 
‘hill-top, and there under the shade of a 
‘wide-spreading chestnut laid down on 
the grass and in the quietness of my 


*' thoughts fell asleep. The visions of my 
‘sleep I will relate: I saw below me a 


pleasant pasture in which were flocks and 
“kine feeding. The pasture was abundant- 
‘ty green and fertile—beautiful still waters 
meandered through it, traced by their 
‘ buxuriant borders ; clusters of trees grew 


‘* here and there, affording noontide rest to 


the satisfied flocks, And yet it was 
studded with many rocks and stones, ly- 
‘ing on the surface and varying in size 


“ftom the huge boulder to stones of a big- 
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the view, I soon noticed that there was a 
great difference between one flock and 
wother, though all were in one pasture. 
\ part of the sheep were fair and flour- 
ishing, while others looked famished and 
discontented. Watchi.g for the reason 
of this, I observed that the famine-strick- 
en sheep went from stone to stone, nosing 
around this one and that, without get- 
ting a morsel of feed—they seemed to be 
disgusted with the whole pasture because 
of the stones scattered in it. They said, 
what availeth all this grass so long as 
these great, hard, immovable rocks are ly- 
ing about ? The fair looking sheep on the 
contrary took no notice of the stunes— 
they regaled themselves on the plenteous 
herbage around, and let the stones lie. 
Presently the evil-eyed sheep all died ; 
starved in the midst of plenty. After 
that, I saw the shepherd and his servants 
come with mallets to batter the stones, 
and at the first blow they crumbled into 
the richest of mould, over which the grass 
soon spread, making the pasture at length 
one unbroken landscape of beauty. Can 


any one interpret my dream? It will be}. 


giving all the key that is necessary to say 
that the pasture represented the Bible. 





Bible Game Notes, 

There is no greater stumbling-block 
perhaps, in the Bible, than David’s dying 
charge to Solomon that he should not let 
Joab go down to his grave in peace, and 
that he should bring down Shimei’s hoar 
head with blood to the grave. To short- 
sighted benevolence there is something 
quite shocking in this charge from dying 
lips. But no one can read the whole life 
of David without being convinced that he 
acted conscientiously in taking security 
for the punishment of these men, before 
he died—that instead ot being actuated 
by a blood-thirsty, revengeful disposition 
he was governed by love of righteousness 
and a tender regard for human life. He 
wished to set his condemnation on Joab’s 
bloody disposition ; he did not dare to 
die with the responsibility of Joab’s cru- 
elties resting on him or his family, as it 
must have done ifhe hadleft them una- 
venged, In relation tq Shimei, he had pre- 
viously shown that he harbored no personal 
enmity toward him; but he loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity, and as one 
who commanded the sword of justice he felt 
bound to see that Shimei’s wickedness was 
rewarded, He could not go to his fath- 
ers in peace without having discharged his 
duty toward these men; who owed no 
doubt their lengthened life to his natural 
softness of hear:, that shrunk from ex- 
ecuting severe justice. 

There are many facts in David’s histo- 
ry that show he had a very conscientious 
regard for human life. His condemna- 
tion of Joab is one fact. He con- 
demned Joab because he shed the blood 
of war in peace. To avenge the death of 
his brother, Joab treacherously killed 
Abner, who had revolted from the house 
of Saul, and come to make alliance with 
David. David wept and lamented over 
Abner, and said to his servants, ‘I am 
this day weak, though anointed king ; 
and these men the sons of Zeruiah, 
[Joab and his brother] are too hard for 
me.’ Then he adds, ‘ The Lord shall re- 
ward the evil doer according to his wick- 
edness.’ David regarded the life of Saul 
to the danger of his own. His lament 


bility of his heart. So does his lament 
for Absalom, whom Joab in his cruelty 
killed. David was not a bloody man, 
though he shed much blood. He fought 
the battles of the Lord, and left the 
kingdom to Solomon in such a state of 
rest that he could build the Lord a house 
for his name. 





Abandonment to the Truth. 

Every person should be cautious and 
discriminating in his researches after 
truth, and learn not to accept as genuine 
any thing of doubtful or spurious origin ; 
but when truth has been revealed to us, 
and confirmed by satisfactory evidence, 
then the highest wisdom dictates, that 
we should unreservedly abandon our- 
selves to it—go entirely over on to its 
side—anchor ourselves to it in every con- 
ceivable way, and so cut off all possibility 
of retreat. When weclearly see any truth, 
we need not fear making too many con- 
fessions and pledges in its favor; the 
more we make the better. 

There is an edifying example of the 
right sort of self-abandonment recorded 
in the 5th chapter of 2d Chronicles, where 
king Asa gathered together all Judah 
and Benjamin and the strangers with 
them out of Ephraim and Manasseh and 
out of Simeon ; ‘and they entered into 
a covenant to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers with all their heart, and with all 
their soul:..--and they swore unto the 
Lord with a loud voice and with shout- 
ing, and with trumpets, and with cornets. 
And all Judah rejoiced at the oath. For 
they had sworn with all their heart, and 
sought him with their whole desire : and 
he was found of them, and the Lord gave 
them rest round about.’ 

It is in such a whole hearted abandon- 
ment of ourselves to God and the truth, 
that we realize our wnion with him. So 
long as our devotion is but partial, we do 
not really touch God. Two pieces of 
metal cannot be weli soldered together 
unless the surfaces to be united are first 
made perfectly clean—free from any ob- 
structing substance. So itis in regard 
to our union with Christ and the truth ; 
any doubt or reserve of life on our part 
operates as an obstructing influence, that 
effectually prevents perfect unity—the 
union will not be complete until we are 
ready to take the oath of king Asa and 
the Israelites, that we will ‘ seek the Lord 
with all our heart and with all our soul.’ 





A Lesson from the Weather. 

It isa rainy day; and such a rainy 
day as we have not seen for a long time, 
it being the third since the rain com- 
menced, Perhaps the clouds are now 
paying their debts. It pours remarkably 
easy here in Connecticut, when the wind 
blows from the south off the ocean. 
After bringing on an army of Gulf Stream 
clouds and drenching us all day Saturday, 
the wind shifted around to the north and 
drove them back again yesterday, but to 
day again they are over us with a quad- 
ruple reinforcement, rejoicing in the right 
to rain for the present. 


Some might be tempted to grumble at 
this unequal distribution of rain through 
the year, and say, ‘ Now if I were keeper 
of the weather gates I would have it man- 
aged differently. I would have appor- 
tioned a good share of this shower to the 
parched earth and dried up springs and 











“tess that a man could lift. Absorbed in 


for Saul and J onathan shows the sensi- 


vegetation of last midsummer, and thus 


have added thousands of dollars to the 
cultivator’s harvest.’ To such an one we 
might reply, ‘ You already have it in your 
power to adopt the policy yourself, in re- 
spect to your affairs, that you propose in 
respect to the weather. You are trying 
to pile up wealth in heaps where it can- 
not bless the mass of mankind, and where 
it will be a curse to yourself, and yet you 
grumble at God for not equalizing his 
blessings. No wonder that God does not 
give you the weather that suits you, 
What use would you make of the extra 
wealth that you would obtain by having 
the weather all your own way ? Why, 
you would probably go on and devise new 
schemes for amassing property to bless 
yourself alone and never think of any 
way by which the whole world of your 
neighbors could enjoy it with you.’ 

No wonder that such a world of people 
as this is,do not have weather to suit 
them. Each one is engaged in accumu- 
lating wealth for himself alone, and why 
should not God adopt the same policy, so 
far at least as to restrict at times the distri- 
bution of his blessings ? Perhaps from 
God’s management in respect to the wea- 
her, the people of the earth may sometime 
take a hint to adopt a more liberal commu- 
nitypolicy. ‘ With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful ; with an upright 
man thou wilt show thyself upright ; 
with the pure thou wilt show thyself 
pure ; and with the froward thou wilt 
show thyself froward.’ Ps. 15: 25, 26.— 
Is there not then abundant cause for bad 
weather ? Haggai thought so when he 
said, ‘ Ye looked for much, and lo, it came 
to little ; and when ye brought it home, 
Idid blow upon it. Why? saith the 
Lord of Hosts. Because of mine house 
that is waste, and ye run every man unto 
his own house. Therefore the heaven 
over you is stayed from dew, and the 
earth is stayed from her fruit. And I 
called for a drought upon the land, and 
upon the mountains, and upon the corn, 
and upon the new wine, and upon the oil, 
and upon that which the ground bring- 
eth forth, and upon men, and upon cat- 
tle, and upon all the labor of the hands.’ 
Hag. 1:9, 10, 11. Why may not the 
world at large account for the lack of 
many blessings that they are deprived of, 
by considering the fact that they ‘run 
every man unto his own house,’ and do 
not so much as know that God is calling 
upon them to help in the building of a 
holy temple where he can dwell with 
them and be their God ? It would be a 
beautiful experiment to have a whole aa- 
tion acknowledge God and receive into 
their hearts the Pentecostal spirit which 
would make them all acknowledge ‘ all 
mine thine, and all thine mine,’ and 
make distribution to every man as every 
man had need, and then see if God would 
not open the windows of heaven and pour 
them out ablessing that there should 


not be room enough to receive. 


Wallingford Commune. H, J. 8. 





An Anecpote or Larayetre.— Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, General Lafayette 
being in Baltimore was invited to a ball. He 
went, as requested, but instead of joining in 
the amusement, as might be expected of a 
young Frenchman of twenty-two, = addressed 
the ladies thus: * Ladies you are very hand- 
some; you dance very prettily ; your ball is 
very fine—-but my soldiers have no shirts” 
This appeal was irresistible. That ball ceased ; 
the ladies went home and went to work, and 
the next day a large number of shirts were 
prepared by the fairest hands of Baltimore for 
thé gallant defenders of their country.” 
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